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' Two mills per dollar will be the an- 


nual tax levy for maintaining the public 


‘ schools of Oregon hereafter. The Oregon 
; Legislature, in session in January, re- 
| ferred to the people to be voted upon at 

a special election, a measure to that 
’ effect, and the people approved it. 


The teachers of Oregon assumed the 
responsibility of presenting the measure 
to the voters of the State. For the month 


l . . 

; preceding election, educational affairs 
took precedence over everything else. 
Every club, church, and fraternal order 


in the State was provided with speakers 
and literature concerning the needs of 
this measure. Every school boy and girl 
carried a message home and the children, 
to a great degree, were responsible for 
the very favorable majority given this 
measure. 


Portland Campaign Especially Active. 


The campaign in Portland was con- 
ducted by the Federated Council of 
Portland Teachers. The publicity com- 
mittee of this council decided to place 
the activities of the schools effectively 
before the people. For the three, days 
preceding election about 100 display win- 
dows in the downtown business section 
were filled with live exhibits, selected 
from the various departments of the 
schools. Penmanship, art, manual train- 
ing, physical education, music, printing, 
shop work, and household arts were rep- 
resented. These exhibits drew large 
crowds and caused much favorable com- 
ment. 
Business Houses Lend Assistance. 


The business houses gladly donated the 
use of their windows and lent every as- 
sistance in making the displays a suc- 
cess. Several windows were filled with 

garments made in the domestic art 
' * @lasses. A fashion show was staged in 
the auditorium of one of the stores. 
- High-school girls appeared in dresses or 
suits they had made in their classes, 
(Continued on page 15.) .- ‘ 
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illiterates and non-English-speaking re- 
cruits. Recruit educational centers have 
been established within the several terri- 
torial departments, where intensive spe- 
cialized training is given this class of 
student. In the advanced general educa- 
tion an opportunity is given the soldier 
to pursue work preparatory to college 
and to West Point. 
Training Has Dual Purpose. 

Vocational training is offered with the 
dual purpose of providing the Army with 
the technicians needed and to qualify 
the soldier for a place in the industrial 
world on his return to civil life. The 
courses now offered are: Automotive, 
electrical, building, textile, food, animal 
transportation, metals, printing, medi- 
cine, highway construction and topog- 
raphy, steam, gas and electrical power, 
music, leather, machine, business, agri- 
culture, and miscellaneous. The “ appli- 
catory”’ or “ learning-by-doing” methed 
of instruction is followed in both the 
general education and vocational courses. 

Funds are provided by congressional 
appropriation. The instructors are quali- 
fied civilians and officers and soldiers 
within the service. A special educational 
school has been established for the pur- 
pose of developing courses along voca- 
tional and general educational lines and 
for the instruction of teachers to insure 
uniform standards of achievement 
throughout the Army. 





CALIFORNIA NORMAL SCHOOLS 
MAY BECOME COLLEGES. 


The California State Board of Educa- 
tion has approved a plan to reorganize 
the State normal schools to make them 
teachers’ colleges. A billproviding for 
such reorganizations will be introduced 
at the next session of the legislature and 
will have the approval of the State edu- 
cational authorities. Only those normal 
schools, however, which meet the stand- 
ards prescribed by the State board of 
education can become teachers’ colleges, 













































































Summer schools conducted by univers 
sities, colleges, and normal schools at- 


of Education. The inquiry was not ex- — 
haustive for it was made primarily to_ 
measure the increase in attendance dure 
ing 1920 over that of 1919; but the re-- 
sults are sufficiently complete to justify — 
an estimate of the total enrollment, 


Annual Increase, 17 Per Cent. Pie} 


At least 366 institutions of higher 
grade are known to have conducted sum- — 
mer schools during 1920; and all of thom 
were asked to report their enrollment in- 
1920 and in 1919; 264 complied promptly 
with the request. In them 183,133 per- 
sons were énrolled in 1920 and 156,355, Wy 
in 1919, an increase of 26,778. 

The 264 schools from which reports 
came may properly be considered as — 
representative of the whole 
it is reasonable to conclude that about 
249,000 persons gave up at least a 
of their summer vacation to 
course of serious study in a higher 
tution. This number is probably peor 
36,500 greater than the corresponding 
number in 1919. . é 


War Reduced Registration. 


A thorough investigation made of 
conditions in 1918 showed that ,68€ 
students were enrolled in that year ir 
summer schools of higher grade (Bx 
tion Bulletin 1919, No. 81, 
Schools in 1918.) The increase 1 
years appears, therefore, to have | been 
considerably more than a 
thousand. The 264 schools reported 
1920 actually enrolled 38,447 more | 
dents than the entire number of » 
enrolled in 1918. 

The war naturally reduced: the: , 
tration in 1918, especially of young n 
and in that fact lies the reason 1 
























great difference shown by the later 
figures. It is true, nevertheless, that the 
increase from 1916 to 1920 and from 1919 
to. 1920 is so great as to prove the cor- 
rectness of the common impression that 
summer and 
more seriously b) 

All-Year Sessions 

The idea of all-year 
root in all 
tions, and an 
versities, and 
continue their instruction during a sum- 
mer term on the same basis as the fall, 
winter, and spring terms, allowing stu- 
dents to attend three 
four at their option. The summer school 
is in general under a special director and 
many of the 
brought from other institutions. 
lation between the summer work and the 
work of the other terms is becoming con- 
stantly closer, however, and it 
that in the reports made to this office the 
summer enrollment includes the 
summer students whose attendance con- 
tinues throughout the 
those who attend during the 
session only. Pravtically all the colleges 
and universities give credit toward de- 
grees for study in the summer 
and since both classes of students are on 
substantially the same academic footing, 
there can be 
the figures. 

Columbia Has Nearly 10,000. 

The greatest of all the summer schools 
is that of Columbia University in which 
9,790 students were registered in 1920. 
The University of Chicago with 5,406 stu- 
dents is second in size, and the University 
of California 


instructio: taken more 
all concerned. 

Gaining Ground. 
sessions is taking 
American institu- 


classes of 
increasing number of uni- 


colleges, normal schools 


any terms or all 


ordinarily 
The re- 


professors are 


appears 
school 


year as well as 


summer 


: 
schools, 


no objection to combining 


is understood to be third, 
although no from 
that school in Iowa 
State Teachers College with 3,100 and the 
College of the City of New York 
. 8,029 are next in order among those re- 
ported. 
than 2,000 in 
more than a thousand. 
The attendance in 

well-known summer schools in 1920 was 
as follows: 

University of Colorado 
-University of Ilinois 

TIHlinoig State Normal University___ 
Northwestern University — 
University of Indiana_______~_- 
Tulane University - 

Harvard University______---~. 
University of Michigan . 
Michigan State Normal College- 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 4 
Cornell University —_- “gle? 
New York University_____ 2 
University of North Carolina 

Ohio University, Athens___.______ 
University of Pennsylvania_________- 
George Peabody College for Teachers__ 
University of Texas_ ad 
University of Virginia SS Cae 
University of Washington- 


report was received 


this connection. 
with 


Ten schools reported had more 


attendance, and 53 had 


some of the other 


, a07 
, 043 
, 986 
cenit 159 
, 103 


, 675 


a ee ee 
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Pennsylvania Leads in Number of Schools. 


In comparing the totals by States it 
appears that Pennsylvania has the great- 
est number of summer schools, with 30, 
but the 21 schools of New York enroll a 
greater number of students than the 
schools of any other State. The greatest 
numerical enrollment is as- 
cribed to Pennsylvania, but the greatest 


increase in 


proportion of inerease is claimed by 
The details are shown in the 


table: 


Louisiana. 


following 


Summary, by States, of enrollment in 264 
summer schools of universitics, col- 


leges, and normal schools. 


| Schools re- ! 
ported 


} 


Delaware... .. Fe 
District of Colum- 
hia 

Flonda 

GICOTHIB . 5 ec cecess 
Idaho } 
[ilinois 

Indiana 


Iowa 





Kansas 

Kentucky ‘ 
Louisiana........ 
Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts... 
Michi i 
Minnesota. . 
Mississippi - . . . 
Missouri 

Montar . 
Nebraska.......... 
New Hampshire... 
New Jerse y — 
New Mexico | 
New York.........] 
North Carolina. ... 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


= &D 
WS AID Cr WO 
- 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Porto Rico. .>....-| 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina. ... 
South Dakota..... 
Tennessee 


w 


— 
El ee RS ie el el 





Vermont 
Virginia 


— 


4,484 

2, 389 

3,149 
372 | 


West Virginis 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming. 


= 
™ wc 





264 {183,133 |156,355 

Net inerease...|...... i oeeseba ‘ane nite 26,778 |..-. 
Per cent | 
increase...... 





CLASSES IN SESSION 14 HOURS A 
DAY. 


The ‘“Indastrial University” of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, 
Ohio, has an enrollment of 6,200 students 
and a faculty of 117 members. Classes 
are in session from 7 a. m. to 11 p. m. 
There are four schools: Americanization, 
production, commerce, sales and house- 
hold arts. The Goodyear Co. places spe- 
cial emphasis on its apprentice courses 
for machinists and draftsmen. 
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CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


AT TERRE HAUTE. 


Mee,ing of Citizens to Discuss Wayg 
and Means for the Improvement 
of the Schools. 


* Practical and Possible Ideals in Bdyu- 
cation for Indiana Neighboring 
States” wtll be the topic of a citizens’ 
which will be 
Normal School, Terre 
and 20, 


and 


conference on education 
held at the State 
Haute, Ind., October 18, 19, 
1920. 

The conference is called by the United 
States Commissioner of Education at the 
Gov. and Supt 
and the Department of 
Education of Indiana will cooperate. 

Whatever will 
come in a the fact 
that it is a gathering not of educators, 
but of citizens of phase of life— 
all classes of people who have the inter- 
est of the children at heart. 

Every State is problem 
in education more successfully than any 
The stories of 
for educa- 
woe about 
stories of 
mui all the States at 
the conference are | to contain the 
key that will open the door to a solution 
State, 


request of Goodrich 


Hines, State 


success it may have 


from 


large measure 


every 


solving some 
other State is solving it. 
these successes do far more 


tional progress than tales of 


failures in the work. These 
successes achieved fr 


likely 


of the unsolved problems in every 
People Discuss Means of Improvement. 


The education in the 
United States arising out of the present 
of teachers, the 
necessity for large increases in funds for 
the support of schools of all kinds and 
grades and the need for readjusting pro- 
grams of education to the requirements 
of the new era are so great as to justify 
the ealling of conferences of representa- 
tive citizens of States, counties, cities, 
and communities to consider the 
pressing problems of education from the 
standpoint of statesmanship and the pub- 
lic welfare. In such conferences the peo- 
ple come together to discuss ways and 
means for the improvement of their 
schools; to learn the truth of educa 
tional conditions and needs and to make 
plans for remedying conditions and meet. 
ing all legitimate needs. 


emergency in 


and prospective shortage 


local 





COMPULSORY LAW REACHES 24% 
MILES. 

The attorney general of Mississippi has 

ruled that outside of and 

separate school districts, children living 


consolidated 


_24 miles or more from the schoolhouse 
7 ‘ 
ean not be forced to attend school since 


transportation can not be provided. 
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history 


dren. 
the State to offer assistance in boarding 
‘the children where good schools are sup- 


’ salaries. 


equalization 


“rate. 
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" AN EXTRA MILLION FOR 


SALARIES. 


Maine Department of Education En- 
courages History Study — New 
Physical Education Program. 


custus O. Tuomas, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools. 

We have published a little booklet on 
history study in the State of Maine. 
The purpose is to introduce the project 
method of studying local history. There 
are also appended 100 facts concerning 
the State and a group of advantageous 
features. The purpose is to get our young 
people interested in the wealth of local 
around them. Many of the 
schools are already at work on the proj- 
ect and are making very fine source books 
of their own. 


Shortage Principally in Rural Schools. 


There will be some shortage of 
tehchers in the State this year. This 
will probably not exceed two or three 
hundred, mostly rural-school teachers. 
This will make it advisable to close up a 
number of schools and transport the chil- 
It may also make it necessary for 


The people of the State rallied 
to the support of the schools in our 
March meetings and voted an extra mil- 
lion dollars to be applied to teachers’ 
The governor and council set 
over $100.000 to be added to the regular 
fund for the purpose of 
bringing up the salaries in the rural 
towns which already have a high tax 
Salaries have been increased from 
Tural schools to union and city super- 
intendents. 


ported. 


New Physical Education Program. 
The State of Maine is planning to put 
into operation’ a physical-education pro- 
gram in September. The plan is to carry 


~ on much of the work for the present with 


the 
— gupervisors and directors as rapidly as 


regular teaching staff, introducing 


they can be secured. The physical edu- 
cation program will include three divi- 


gions: 


1. Instruction in personal hygiene and 


“ip sanitation. 


» 
- 


sical exercises, beginning with 
the dramatic form and plays and games 


Liv 


for the smaller children and developing 
‘into the formal or setting up exercises 
for the larger ones. 





3. The health project, similar to that 
which is now being used by the Health 


Crusaders. 
Maine is undertaking to recruit the 
teaching profession, not from _ high 


schools and academies directly into the 
schoolroom but by way of the normal 
schools and colleges. <A definite quota 
of students is set up for each of the 
normal schools of the State and it is 
hoped that the full quota will be realized 
in September. Young people are now be- 
ginning to look toward the profession be- 
cause of the increased remuneration as 
well as the opportunity for service. 
About 1,000 Maine teachers have been in 
summer schools this summer. 


Training Raral Leaders. 


The second group of rural leaders has 
been trained this summer. The mem- 
bers of last year’s class accomplished 
many fine things for their schools last 
year. The plan is to choose not more 
than 100 outstanding rural teachers each 
summer and put them into special training 
for rural leadership. In order to be se- 
lected teachers must be graduated from 
a four years’ high-school course fol- 
lowed by two years’ normal-school course 
or its equivalent and to have at least 
two years of teaching experience. They 
are also to be physically fit. All of their 
expenses while in training are paid by 
the State and in addition a State bonus 
of 25 per cent of their salary is paid 
at the end of the year. This is attract- 
ing many young people of fine ability into 
the rural schools. The practical work- 
ing out of the plan thus far has exceeded 
the expectations of those who formulated 
the plan. One of last year’s group won 
the New England prize’ for clean-up day 
in town. 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN CANAL 
ZONE. 


2ntrance salary for high-school teach- 
ers in the Canal Zone is $159.72 a month, 
with increase of $10 per month for 
each year of satisfactory service until 
the maximum of $199.72 has been 
reached. Grade-school teachers receive 
$140.27 upon entrance, with increase of 
$5 per month for each year of satisfac- 
tory service until the maximum of 
$160.27 has been reached. 

Quarters are furnished to teachers 
without charge. It is customary for the 
teachers in each town to employ a cook 
and form a “mess.” With this arrange- 
ment the average living expenses are 
from $25 to $30 a month. 


"= 





TO RELIEVE TEACHER 
SHORTAGE. 


Ohio State Education Department Has 
Definite Information As to Extent of 
Shortage and Proposes Remedies. 





By Vernon M. Rriecer, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Shortage of teachers in city schools, 
village and centralized rural 
schools is negligible. Positions in these 
schools attract well-yyalified teachers be- 
cause of higher salaries In part, but 
mainly because there is better working 
equipment, broader opportunity, and more 
encouragement for the application of the 
principles of modern pedagogy, more 
chances for advancement, and better liv- 
ing conditions—greater ease in securing 
room and board, 

Rural Schools Do Not Attract. 

Shortage does exist in the districts 
with the one-room schools, If a teacher 
can get a position in a city, village, or 
centralized school district, she will not 
work in a school where she must teach 
all eight grades without proper equip- 


schools, 


ment, in a building that is improperly 
lighted, ill ventilated, insufficiently heat- 


ed, without 
rounded by 
and 


janitor service, and sur- 
grounds that are unkempt 


desolate. Furthermore, it 


cost. There are some districts where 
the people abssiutely refuse to board the 
teacher. Outside teachers consequently 
refuse to £o into such districts. Those 
living in or near these districts, who 


have the natural qualities of a teacher, 


refuse or neglect to prepare themselves 
to teach, often because they think they 
can work their way into these schools 
without preparation and draw the same 
salary as those who have spent their time 


and money for that purpose, ’ 


Methods of Relief. 


The situation may be relieved in the 


following manner: . 

First, the one-teacher rural school 
must be improved; buildings must be re- 
paired and remodeled so that they will 
be sanitary and conducive to the good 
health of teachers and pupils; library and 
other equipment must be provided; 
school grounds must be improved as to 
size, walks, and beautification ; proper 
janitor service must be furnished. 

The system must be readjusted. No 


teacher can do good work if she be re 
(Continued on page 4.) 


is im-~ 
possible in many cases te get a suitable ~~ 
rooming and boarding place, even at high _ 
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UTAH’S ADVANCED LEGIS- 
LATION IN EFFECT. 
tompu'sory Attendance to the Age of 


18—School Supervision Over All 
Youth Throughout Entire Year. 


By 1. B. Barr, State Supervisor of Agri- 
culture. 
Utah is concerned at present chiefly 


in putting into effect her advanced legis 
lation in health education, 
tion, vocational education, 


Americaniza 


supervision of 


all youth from 12 to 18 throughout the 
12 months, and the compulsory law which 
requires attendance of all young people 
under 18, exce; graduates of high 
schools or those must leave school at 
the completion o eighth grade to 
enter empioyiment. For those who are 


thus compelled to enter employmeht, the 


law requires attendance at part-time 


schools a minimum of 144 hours a year. 


High School Enrollment Incteased One-Fourth. 


This part-time law, as it is generally 
termed, resulted in its first 
last year in an increase of 
enrollment in the State of approximately 
25 per cent. Indeed, large 
districts report as high as 99 per cent of 


application 


high-school 


some of our 


pupils between 12 and 18 in the high 
school. Only in Salt Lake City and 
Ogden was it found necessary to open 


part-time schools or classes, 

The 12 months’ supervision law is not 
mandatory, but this summer 4,000 young 
people in Utah between 12 and 18 are 
directed in their activities in 
health habits, civic activities, and 
projects at honfe, on the farm, or in the 
shop These are junior and senior high 
school ages. It is expected In this way 
largely to juvenile delinquency 
and provide a consistent, steady progress 
of students over the 12 months, instead 
of allowing nine steps forward and three 
backward each year. 


summer 
work 


reduce 


A Rural Summer School. 


Utah is conducting this year her first 
rural summer school. Heretofore sum- 
mer schools have been held only on the 
campuses of the three higher institutions 
of learning. This year Vernal, Uinta 
County, 150 miles from a railroad, is 
conducting a rural high school for 60 of 
its teachers under an extension agree- 
ment with the University of Utah. The 
principal purpose of this school is to fit 
teachers to teach in the rural schools. 
Two experienced teachers from Missouri 
are giving detailed instruction and out- 
lines for a year in “making things,” 
about which will be worked out a vitali- 
gation and correlation with other sub- 
jects. 

The school seems to be a distinct suc- 
cess, and the State department has at- 
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TO RELIEVE TEACHER SHORT- 
AGE. 
(Continued from page 3.) 

quired to teach eight grades, nor will she 
accept such a position if she can find em- 
ployment elsewhere. Some plan of classi- 
fication must be devised and permitted 
other than the prevalent overloading of 
teach all the elemen- 
the 


teachers who must 


tary subjects and all elementary 


grades, 
Have a home 


Second, the teacher must 


comforts and conveniences of 
life, with 


prepare her work. 


with the 


modern privacy to plan and 


She must be able to 
a reasonable cost. 


n the 


secure these things at 
Third, young people who reside 


it 
close hereto 


community or in proximity t 
must be induced to enter the profession 
and to prepare themselves for the work 
it entails. They must not refuse or neg- 
lect to obtain the necessary training and 
expect to slip in at the last minute at 


the expense of the children of the district. 





AMENDMENT TO INCREASE 
SCHOOL REVENUE. 
California Teachers’ Association Pro- 


pose Amendment -— Minimum 
Appropriation, $60 per Pupil. 


Not less than $30 per pupil in average 
attendance must be contributed annually 
by the State of California toward the 
support of the schools of the 
State if the people adopt in November a 
proposed and 


public 


amendment 
the California 


constitutional 
forwarded by 
Association, 

The amendment that here- 
after the State shall contribute out of its 
treasury toward the support of the pub- 
lic schools an amount which shall be not 
less than $30 per pupil in average daily 
attendance in the elementary and: high 
schools, and that the counties must raise 
at least $30 per pupil in average daily 
attendance in the elementary schools and 
at least $60 per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance in the high schools. 

The amendment also provides that all 
of the school moneys contributed by the 
State, and 60 per cent of the school 
moneys raised by the county, must be 
for the payment of teachers’ 
salaries, If this measure is adopted, 
California will probably be able to es- 
tablish a State-wide minimum salary of 
$1,300 or $1,400 a year. 


Teachers’ 


provides 


used 


tended the opening and will also take 
part in the closing exercises as an indica- 
tion of its interest in thus training teach- 
ers in their own district to cope with 


their own problems. 





PART-TIME LAW THE CHIL. 
DREN’S CHARTER. 


Nineteen States Have Compulsory Con. 
tinuation Schools—Part-Time Schools 





to Be Part of American Program. 

By Joun HH. Finuiry, State Co sioner of 
Education for New York. 

It was with a clear recognition of the 
need and right « working children for 
adequate ‘ onal opportunities 
which would better fit them for their dus 
ties as citizens, that the legislature of 
1919 passed and Goy. Alfred FE. Smith 


which 
be called the 
the 
makes on the part 


the school law, 
it seems to me might 
“Children’s Charter,” 
guarantees 
of the State 


this Commonwealth. 


signed part-time 
well 

because of 
which it 
to all 


children who live in 


Opportunity is a Solemn Obligation. 


I regard boys and girls who early in 


life enter upon vocational pursuits as 
peculiarly of concern to the State and I 
hold as a solemn obligation this great 
opportunity which has come to us to con- 
serve their interests, for certainly, as 
never before, may it be truly said that 
our national future depends upon tke 


ideals of our youth, upon their faith in 
democraey and their fitness for it. These 
many thousands of 14, 15, 16, and 17 year 
old children leave the 
schools constitute such a large portion of 
our citizenship that they become without 
doubt the very foundation of society. 


who every year 


Similar Schools in 19 States. 

It is gratifying to note that while the 
movement for part - time_ 
schools in the United States is of recent 
origin, New York is but one of a group 
of 19 States which will have such schools 
in operation in 1920, the 
others being Arizona, California, Tlie 
Iowa, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New New Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin enacted in 1911 a law set- 
ting up compulsory continuation schools, 
Pennsylvania followed in 1915, and the 


compulsory 


September, 
nois, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, 


Jersey, “Mexico, 


17 other States mentioned, in 1919. 
Every State will doubtless have some 
such law in the immediate future. Part- 


time schools may in consequence be re 
garded as a constituent part of our Amer- 
ican State education program. 

Finally, the part-time school is truly 
democratic only because it is compul- 
sory; in other words, being compulsory 
it will truly be for all children rather 
than a favored few who might secure its 
advantages were attendance to depend 


upon desire and ability to elect it. 
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"ACTIVE CAMPAIGN FOR TEN- 
NESSEE SCHOOLS. 


Department of Public Instruction Will 
Hold Meetings—Commissioner 
of Education Will Assist. 


7 A “Better Schools” campaign is planned 
: for the months of October and Novem- 

ber by the Tennessee Department of 
; Public Instruction. The campaign will 
4 begin with a number of citizens’ con- 
= ferences which will be conducted by Dr. 


q if P. P. Claxton, United States Commis- 
%e sioner of Education, as follows: Mem- 
phis, Friday, October 8; Jackson, Satur- 

o day, October 9; Nashville, Monday, 

é October 11; Chattanooga, Tuesday, Octo- 


ber 12: Knoxville, Wednesday, October 
18: Johnson City, Thursday, October 14. 
He will also make an address on educa- 
tion at Fayetteville on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 10. 

} Educational meetings will also be held 
| * {ma number of counties, especially where 
the superintendents have some special 

pians for school development under con- 
sideration. In the meetings stress will 

: be laid upon the matter of school term, 
Ss adequate supply of competent teach- 
aS ers, first-class high-school advantages 
7 for all boys and girls of high-school 
os age, needed school buildings and equip- 
i P * ment, and revenues, State and local. 
It is intended to present the educa- 
tional situation to the people in order to 
stimulate a livelier and more intelligent 
interest in the schools, and it is believed 
: that a series of educational meetings 
4 held during the next six weeks will help 
to accomplish this result. 


zd 





a STATE CONDUCTS LANGUAGE 
% CLASSES. 


Evening courses in conversational 
French and Spanish will be given in Bos- 
ton during the coming year by the uni- 
versity extension division of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education. The 
interest in the courses is so great that it 
has been necessary to place a limit on the 
enrollment, 





About 100,000 copies of a booklet on 
the fundamentals of citizenship have 
been recently distributed by the National 
Catholic War Council through schools 
and colleges. As a supplement to the 
booklet the council has just published a 
“Civics Catechism” explaining the 
fundamentals of government ia question 
and answer style. 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHER-TRAINERS 
IN CONFERENCE. 


Annual conferences of representatives 
of all the teacher-training institutions of 
California are held under the direction 
of the State superintendent of public 
instruction, Will C. Wood. 

The second annual conference was held 
in Oakland, Calif., September 16, 17, and 
18, 1920. All of the State normal schools, 
the schools of education of University of 
California, Stanford University, Univer: 
sity of Southern California, Mills College, 
and Pomona College, and the State school 
at Whittier were asked to send repre- 
sentatives, and all accepted. In addition 
to these representatives, members of the 
State board of education and representa- 
tives from the State office took part in 
the conference. The purpose of the con- 
ference is to correlate the work of 
teacher-training agencies, to prevent du- 
plication, and to promote a better policy 
of teacher training. Among the sugges- 
tions discussed at the conference were 
the following: University-normal school 
relations; Hew to interest young people 
in teaching as a profession; The train- 
ing of teachers of special classes for 
mentally, defective children; The train- 
ing of teachers for overcoming speech 
defects; The training of teachers for 
physical education ; The training of teach- 
ers for Americanization of adult aliens. 





SAFETY INSTRUCTION IN 
SCHOOLS GAINS GROUND. 


Safety instruction is becoming a part 
of the course of study of public and pri- 
vate schools throughout the United States 
as a result of a campaign conducted by 
the National Safety Council, according 
to a report presented at the Ninth An- 
nual Safety Congress held recently in 
Milwaukee. Twenty-nine cities and towns 
have adopted the syllabus for safety in- 
struction prepared by Dr. E. George 
Payne, principal of Harris Teachers’ 
College of St. Louis, in cooperation with 
the National Safety Council, and 150 
other cities and towns have signified 
their intention of adopting the plan. 

Safety instruction is given in _ the 
schools in cities and towns of Texas and 
in 50 per cent of the country schools of 
Texas. Notification has been received 
that the plan of instruction proposed by 
the council will be adopted in two coun- 
ties in Mississippi and in one county in 
Minnesota. Eighty per cent of the su- 
perintendents of schools in cities and 
towns in Ohio have promised to adopt 
the plan,*and 20 State superintendents 
of schools have promised their copera- 
tion. 


‘form of saving. This movement had its 





LESSONS IN THRIFT FOF 
ST. LOUIS CHILDREN. 






Banking System in Nearly All Scheo s— 
Collection and Sale of Waste 
Paper on Large Scale. 



















































A regular school banking system has 
been inaugurated in most of the schools 
of St. Louis, Mo., and is finding its way 
into all. The boys and girls im the 
schools bring their pennies, nickels, dimes, 
and quarters, deposit the money with a 
cashier selected by them, and are credited 
in their bank books with what they 
save. 

That the children of St. Louis have _ 
acquired the habit of saving is shown 
by the large amounts of money saved 
which are reported to the assistant super- 
intendent in charge every Saturday, 
Since the thrift-stamp campaign was in- 
augurated in December, 1916, $504,915.81 
worth of thrift stamps have been pur- 
chased through the schools. During the 
school year of 1919-20, the purchases 
amounted to $61,278.30. 


Profit in Waste Paper. 
Waste-paper conservation is another 


inception in a resolution introduced by 
Mr. Stephen M. Wagner at a board meet- 
ing in April, 1916. The pupils bring old 
papers, beoks, and magazines to school 
to be sold for the benefit of the Teachers’ 
Benevolent Annuity Association, Over 
100,000 pupils in 135 schools now partic! 
pate in this work, os 
To stimulate interest on the part of ~ 
pupils, some schools have instituted con- 
tests with one room pitted against an- 
other. Other contests have been brought 
into play at various times, all tending to © 
arouse interest on the part. of pupil, — 
In seme schools a banner is awarded the 
room having the largest collection of pa- 
per, to be retained until some other room 
makes a better record. 


Collections, 14 Pounds Per Pupil. 


For the school year which closed June 
11, 1920, 858 tons of paper were col- 
lected. Of this amount, 764 tons con-— 
sisted of newspapers and 94 tons con- 
sisted of magazines, 

The sale of waste paper during the — 
school year of 1919-20 netted a profit 
of $17,308.00. The expense of operation 
was $3,367.00. Since the beginning of © 
the paper-saving movement, a total of 
$37,813.34 has been realized from its sale, 
An auto truck has been purchased by the 
Teachers’ Association in order to facili- 
tate collections of paper and delivery to — 
the firms buying the paper, 
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PHYSICAL TESTS FOR NEW 
YORK CHILDREN. 


|More Than Half the Cities and Villages 
of the State Are Included 
in Tests. 


Tests of the physical ability of pupils 
Mn the seventh and eighth and 
high schools of the State of New York 
have been made by the physical educa- 
tion staff of the State department of edu- 
cation. The tests included nearly 300,000 
_ Bchool children in 56 cities and 203 vil- 
lages, or more than half the cities and 
‘Willages in the State. 

In order to secure fairness in competi- 
tion the State was divided into five sec- 
tions according to the population of the 
‘communities and the administrative or- 
‘ganization of the schools. Each section 
consisted of a junior division composed 
of pupils of the seventh and eighth grades 
and the first year of high school, and a 
senior division composed of pupils of the 
last three years of the high 
Certificates of award were issued to 
schools on records of boys, on records of 
girls, and on records of boys and girls’ 
combined. Scores were compared for sec- 
tions, for divisions, for the entire: State, 
and for each year in school of the pupils 
competing. 

The events for boys were running 100 
yards, climbing (chinning the bar), and 
standing broad jumping. For girls the 
events were running 50 yards, running 
and catching, and throwing a basketball. 
In the plan for a repetition of the tests 
slight modifications will be made for the 
junior. division and in the rules govern- 
ing scoring and the classification of 
schools. 


grades 


school, 





NEW SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN 
LOUISIANA. 


The General Assembly of 
during the session of 1920— 

1. Created a State library commission. 

2. Established a State school for Negro 
deaf and blind children. 

8. Authorized municipalities to 
control, and operate public libraries. 

4. Raised the pay of parish school 
board members when attending meetings 
_ of said boards from $3 a day to $5 a day. 

5. Prohibited hazing in any form in 
State educational institutions, and pro- 
hibited any form of initiation into frater- 
nities that might inflict physical suffer- 
ing. 
* 6. Authorized the State board of edu- 
cation to approve first grade teachers’ 
certificates issued by State departments 
of education in other States, and to issue 
life certificates and emergency certifi- 
eates under certain conditions. 


Louisiana 


own, 





| 
| 





7. Proposed two constitutional amend- 
ments of which one, if adopted, will raise 
the limit of local school taxation from 5 
to 8 mills and will fix the rate in the 
parish of Orleans at 7 mills, and the 
other will provide for an additional State 
school tax of 1 mill. 

8. Levied a tax of 2 per cent on all 
natural the State. After 
certain fixed appropriations are paid out 
of the proceeds of the tax, the entire bal- 
$2,000,000, 


resources of 


ance, amounting probably to 
is appropriated to the State University. 
The definite appropriation for the insti- 


tution is $277,736 a year. 





SOME OF MISSOURIS PRESS- 
ING NEEDS. 


Larger Units, More Money for Rural 
Schools, Physical Directors, Better 
Teachers, and Minimum Wage Law. 


BAKER, State Superintendent of 


Public Schools 


By Sam A. 

1. Larger school units, There should be 
aw law providing for a 
taxation for maintenance of the common 
thus for a uniform 
school term in the county, and also ade- 
quate high-school advantages for every 


county unit of 


providing 


schools, 


pupil. 

2. A constitutional amendment provid- 
ing that common-school districts may 
vote 100 cents on the $100 assessed valua- 
tion. There can be no valid reason why 
a town district may vote 100 cents and 


. yet not extend this same privilege to the 


common schools, provided the majority 
of the voters deem this much is needed. 
An amendment to this. effect has been 
submitted to the people for ratification in 
November. 


Eradication of Preventable Diseases. 


3. A law providing for a physical di- 
rector for the rural schools of each 
county in the State. Many preventable 
diseases may be practically eradicated 
by proper and systematic exercise and 
drill which a physical director would be 
able to give. The health of the children 
is of first importance and should not be 
neglected. 

4. A law providing for the gradual 
elimination of the third-grade county cer- 
tificate and also requiring at least some 
high-school training of every applicant 
for a teacher’s certificate. 

5. A minimum-wage law, which should 
establish a scale of salaries based on 
training, experience, and efficiency. No 
teacher in the State should receive Jess 
than $100 per month. 





TITLES OF STATE SCHOOL 
OFFICERS. 
Eleven States Have Commissioners of 
Education—All Others Use Tradi- 
tiona! Title of Superintendent. 


* Superintendent of public instruction” 
is still the prevalent title for the principal 
State school officer in the several States, 
but “Commissioner of education” ig 
gaining in favor. The latter title wag 
adopted by Minnesota and New Hamp. 
shire in 1919, and by Connecticut and 
Rhode Island in 1920. Following are the 
official designations of principal school 
officers : 

Commissionei Connecti-- 
Minnesota, ; 


of Education. 
cut, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. Idaho and 
Wyoming have commissioners of educa- 
tion as well as superintendents of publie 
instruction. 
Superintendent of Hducation.—Ala- 
bama and South Carolina. 
Superintendent of Public Education.— 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Superintendent of 
and Maryland. 
Superintendent 


Georgia 


Schools. 
of Public Schools.— 
Maine and Missouri. 

Superintendent of Free Schools.—West 
Virginia. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction.— 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Illinois, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Terms of Principal School Officers. 

One Rhode 
Island. 

Two years.—Arizona, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, 
Michigan, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, and Texas. 

Three years.—Maine. 

Four years.— Alabama, California, 
Florida, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Five years,—Massachusetts 
Jersey. 

Siz years.—Minnesota. 

Indefinite.—Connecticut, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, New York (not over five 
years). 

For methods of selection of principal 
State school officers, see Scnoort Lire of 
March 1, 1920. 


year. — Delaware and 


Mississippi, 


and New 
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c OTION PICTURES AS AN 


AID TO INSTRUCTION. 


Visual Instruction Is Growing Rapidly 


in Favor—Source of Supply for 
Films Not Fully Satisfactory. 


3y R. F. EGNER. 
At least 6,400 schools in the United 
States are equipped with machines for 


projecting motion pictures. About 3,720 
of them are elementary schools and 2,680 
are high schools, normal schools, colleges, 
ete. This estimate is based on a recent 
investigation by the Bureau of Education 
which covered 5,500 elementary schools 
and 4,500 institutions of higher grade. 
Of the 10,000 schools included in fhe 
investigation, 1,000 have standard size 
projection machines, 484 have made or 
will make arrangements to install ma- 
chines immediately, and 2,025 schools 
films outside the school build- 
ings. Of the iatter group 62 per cent 
use theaters, 30 per cent use city, com- 
munity, lodge, or club halls, and 8 per 
cent use churches. Of the remaining 
6,491 schools, which have no projection 
machines, 67 per cent have electricity and 
have halls with an average seating ¢a- 
pacity of more than 300 each, suitable 
forthe exhibition of films. -Twenty-five 
per cent of the schools do not have elec- 


tricity in or near the school buildings, al- 


though facilities for exhibiting motion 
pictures could be arranged. Eight per 
cent of the schools could obtain electricity 
Near the school buildings. 


Source of Funds for Securing Films. 


A surmmary of the information received 
from the 1,000 schools which have in- 
Stalled projection machines, as to the 
source of available funds for securing 
films, shows that money is received as 
follows: 


Twenty-one per cent is raised by sub- 
scriptions among the pupils. 

Twenty per cent is raised by charging 
admission to community gatherings. 

Eighteen per cent is appropriated by 
the State, the eounty, the city, or 
the school board. 

cent is derived from 
various private school funds, 

Seventeen per cent is received from 
miscellaneous sources, such as par- 
ent-teacher associations, school im- 
provement associations, entertain- 
ments, various institutions, and ad- 
vance sales of tickets, 

Seven per cent is received from per- 
sonal contributions. 


Seventeen per 


Commercial film companies and ex- 
Changes furnish films to 55 per cent of 





the schools which show pictures, Thirty- 
six per cent receive films from Govern- 
ment departments and altruistic organi- 
zations, and 9 per cent from industrial 
manufacturing concerns. A large percen- 
tage of the schools receive films from 
more than one source. 

Appropriations Dependent Upon Films Available. 

Appropriations of moffey to schools for 
visual education are usually small, 
although several schools have received 
appropriations of $500 each. According 
to the information received, initial appro- 
priations and increases depend largely 
upon the availability of purely educa- 
tional films, such as supplement text- 
books, and are suitable for classroom in- 
struction. 

Schools equipped with projection ma- 
chines in which standard-size films can 
not be used have difficulty in procuring 
films to fit their machines, and in many 
cases desire to exchange them for ma- 
chines which will run standard-size film. 

The use of the standard-size film all 
over the world is therefore essential to 
the success of visual education, and the 
introduction of noninflammable film 
equal to inflammable film in price, qual- 
ity, and indurance will greatly promote 
visual education. 

Some schools have had difficulty in pro- 
viding booths for the projection machines. 
It is gratifying to know, however, that in 
several sections the stringent laws gov- 
erning the use of the film have been re- 
laxed. 

The investigation shows that the use 
of motion pictures in the schools is in- 
creasing in popularity and _ that. the 
method is regarded by many school of- 
ficials as one of the greatest aids in 
education. 





CONFERENCE OF COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION OFFICIALS. 


The National League of Compulsory 
Education Officials will hold its tenth 
anniversary convention at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, November 10 to 138, 
inclusive. It will be an important con- 
ference of educators, sociologists, super- 
intendents, attendance officers, and child 
welfare workers. 

Governors of States, presidents of 
boards of education, and mayors of cities 
appoint the delegates. The President of 
the United States appoints seven Federal 
delegates. 

Henry J. Gideon, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
president and Arthur F. Lederle, Detroit, 
Mich., is secretary. Wm. L. Bodine, su- 
perintendent of compulsory edtcation, 
Chicago, is chairman of the committee 
of arrangements and is actively aided 
by the Chicago Board of Education, the 
Association of Commerce and civic or- 
ganizations, 





EDUCATIONAL SURVEY OF 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 





Commissioner of Education Will Direct | 


Survey on Request—Service Citi- 
zens Will Pay Cost. 





Schools in Wilmington, Del., will bé 
the subject of a survey to be made under 
the direction of Dr. P. P, Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, at the invitation of the board of 
education of Wilmington. The Service 
Citizens of Delaware will pay the cost, 
which is estimated at $6,000, 


The survey is the outcome of efforts — 


to center public attention on the condi- 
tion of the public schools and to obtain 
the funds necessary for desired improve- 
ments. During the school year 1917-18 
the superintendent of schools, at the re- 
quest of the board of education, pre- 
pared a statement of the needs of the 
schools and a comprehensive plan for 
rebuilding and regrouping. The plan was 
brought to the attention of the citizens, 
bat lack of funds prevented favorable 
action. . 


Citizens’ Committee Assists, 


Early in 1920 a committee from the 
board of education in conference with 
the city council advised that a commit 
tee of citizens be appointed to assist In 
the general rehabilitation of the schools, 
A committee was formed, composed of 


members of the boarg of education, the ~— 


city council, and citizens at large, which’ 
recommended that a survey of the schools 
be made. The executive committee of 
this general committee requested that the 
survey include the condition of school 
houses, with recommendations for better- 
ment, the business methods of the board 
of education, and the instruction in the 
schools, including courses and standards, 


Scope of the Survey. 


In consenting to make the school sur- 
vey, Dr. Claxton has outlined the scope 
of the survey as including the adminis- 
tration, operation, and financing of the 


schools, the subjects and methods of ine 
struction, and the buildings, equipment, _ 


and grounds. It will include also, “as 
a background for all recommendations 
for improvements, a comprehensive study 
of the city _as a community, its indus- 
tries, the occupations of its people, and 
its life and ideals.” 

The Commissioner of Education has 
detailed Dr. Frank F. Bunker, Chief of 
the City School Division of the Bureau 
of Education, to direct the survey, the 


field work of which will be done in Octo- — 


ber and November. 
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A TIME OF STRESS FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGES. 


Many of the colleges of agriculture 
are experiencing great difficulty in main- 
taining their teaching force at the stand- 
ard. The dean of one institution in 
which salaries have been conspicuously 
increased writes that there are 35 vacan- 
cies on the teaching force. Others report 
that funds for equipment, supplies, re- 
pairs, or new buildings have been used 
to pay salaries. 

Twenty of the colleges report uniform 
increases in salary schedules ranging 
from 10 to 50 per cent. Others have used 
any funds available for this purpose to 
raise the salaries of such members of the 
faculty as otherwise would have found it 
necessary to accept other employment. 

The forced reduction in the teach- 
ing force on accouft of inadequate sala- 
ries, the curtailment of funds for build- 
ing and maintenance on account of the 
necessity for higher salaries, the de 
creased purchasing power of the available 
funds, all coupled with the necessity for 
handling greatly increased enrollments 
have made the task of the college ad- 
ministrator extremely difficult. 


—_— 





INVESTIGATION OF SMALL 
.RURAL SCHOOLS. 


One-teacher publie schools are the sub- 
ject of an investigation recently under- 
taken by the Bureau of Education. 
Coanty superintendents have been asked 
to report for each such school having 
last year an enrollment of not more than 
15 children, the total enrollment, the 
average daily attendance for the year, 
the length of the school term expressed 
im days, the salary of the teacher per 


month and for the year, and the total 
“Gost of each school, including salary of 


the teacher, repairs, and all incidentals, 
but not including cost of any new build- 
ings. 














PUPILS MAY WORK UNDER 
SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


During September and October parents 
of children on farms in Tuscarawas 
County, Ohio, may arrange with the 
teacher and superintendent for permis- 
sion to have the children of the upper 
grades and high school aid in necessary 
farm work, such as picking up potatoes, 
picking apples, etc—work that must 
done before freezing weather. Such pu- 
be enrolled in the schools at 
the term and carry on 
work of the class. This will entail 
considerable evening study. On all days 
when such necessary farm work is not 
done the pupils mtst be in school. Thus 
the work done is under the supervision of 
the school, When the parents or pupils 
do not comply with the terms of the 
specific agreement, the permit is foffeited 
and the pupil or pupils must be in school 
each day. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
BUSINESS TRAINING. 


A regional conference on business train- 
ing and commercial education will be 
held under the auspices of the Bureau 
of Education at the University of Penn- 
sylvania on October 30. This is the con- 
cluding conference of the series of 12 
which began in April at Columbia, 8. C. 





NEW INDIANA LAW ABOLISHES 
SHORT TERMS. 


Infliana is already feeling the beneficial 
effect of the new law fixing a minimum 
salary of $800 for teachers. As State 
Superintendent Hines predicted, the 
school term was immediately lengthened 
in many districts and counties. The 
teachers must be paid for eight months’ 
work; why should they not be called 
upon to render that service? Such rea- 
soning could searcely fail to reach the 
school trustees. Consolidation, too, has 
been stimulated. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION UNDER 
CATHOLIC AUSPICES. 


Catholic high schools in the United 
States now number approximately 1,300, 
according to a statement by Dr. Patrick 
J. McCormick, professor of education in 
the Catholic University of America. 
About 100 of them are connected with 
colleges, 580 are for girls exclusively, 480 
are for boys and girls, and 125 are for 
boys only. Nearly all the boys’ schools 
are connected with parish schools but the 
girls’ schools are independent academies 
for the most part. 
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LISTS OF REFERENCES AVAIL. 
ABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

The librarian of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation has recently prepared lists of ref- 
erences to articles in current literature 
on white population of the Southern Ap- 
palachian Mountains, English in high 
schools, immigrants, Americanization and 
education, and student self-government, 
The lists have been mimeographed and 
copies may be obtained by application to 
the Commissioner of Education. 





SOCIETY PROVIDES SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS FOR PORTO RICANS. 


Through the initiative of Hon. Juan 
B. Huyke, speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Porto Rico, an institution 
was organized in Porto Rico several 
months ago known the Sociedad 
Protectora de la Juventud, the object of 
which was to raise funds to support de- 
serving young men and women in cok 
leges and universities of the United 
States. This year 11 scholarships have 
been established with amounts ranging 
from $500 to $1,000. Ten boys and one 
girl recently left for the United States te 
enter colleges and universities selected 
by the commission. 


as 





INCREASE IN INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
CATION IN SOUTH. 


The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education reports that there has been a 
very large increase in the number of 
vocational classes in trade and industrial 
education in the southern region, in- 
cluding the States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. 





PERU DESIRES AMERICAN 
TEACHERS. 


American teachers are in demand in 
Peru. The schools of that country are 
undergoing systematic reorganization, 
and the Government has expressed its 
need of the cooperation of a number of 
specialists from,other countries. 





Every patriot, every believer in 
our democratic form of Government 
should awaken to the fact that if 
our schools fail our civilization will 
fail. Qur schools will fail unless 
we secure the right type of teach- 
ers. Such teachers can not be se- 
cured or held if the present wage 
situation continues.—Hon. F. G. 
Blair, superintendent of public in- 
struction for Illinois. 
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“JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
4 MATHEMATICS. : 








Bureau of Education Publishes Result 
of Investigation of Courses of Study 
in 150 Widely Scattered Schools, 


Mathematics in junior high schools is 
discussed in a preliminary report by 
4 5, the national committee on mathematical 
i requirements just issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education. The report 
SS includes the history, purposes, and organ- 
; ization of the junior high school, general 
considerations concerning mathematics in 


- the junior high school, and the subject 
4 matter and suggested arrangements of 


the course in mathmaties. 

Information as to school organization 
and the course of study in mathematics 
g vas obtained from 150 junior high 
schools, widely distributed throughout the 
country. In the classification of schools 
according to the grades which they con- 
tain, 88 schools which include grades 7, 
8, and 9, form the largest group. In 53 
=, of the schools of this group arithmetic 
a and algebra are taught, in 33 arithmetic, 


. a algebra, and geometry, and in 2 arithmetic 
ee. only. The course in mathematics has not 
»  ~__— yet been thoroughly reorganized, because 


in 60 per cent of the schools the usual 
arithmetic of the seventh and eighth 
grades and the algebra of the first year of 
- the four-year high school constitute the 
mathematics of the junior high school. 


Centents of the Course. 


The committee states that all topics, 
processes, and drillin mathematics must 
be justified with reference to the develop- 
ment of the powers of understanding and 

, analyzing relations of quantity and 
space, and to the development of those 
habits of thinking which will make these 
powers effective in the life of the indi- 
vidual. The mathematics course of the 
three years of the jurtifor high school 
should be regarded as a unit and should 
include arithmetic, intuitive geometry, 
algebra, numerical trigonometry, and an 
introduction to demonstrative geometry. 
The idea, of the dependence of one quan- 
tity upon another, which involves the 
idea of function, should be emphasized. 


Pupils Should Use Common Sense, 


Advantage should be taken of the 
opportunities afforded in¢the solution of 
problems for the exercise of judgment 
and self-reliance, and for the develop- 

, Ment of accuracy and a fair degree of 
Speed in computation. Pupils should be 
taught to use common sense when com- 


puting from approximate data, and 
should be encouraged to use such aids 





to computation as interest tables, tables 
of squares, and tables of square roots, 
The systematic development by observa- 
tion, measurement, and construction of 
the elementary properties and relations 
of geometric figures should lead gradu- 
ally to methods of abstract and formal 
proof. The applications of arithmetic to 
business should be continued late in the 
course so that pupils may bring to the 
study as much maturity, experience, and 
mathematical knowledge as possible, and 
that the study may be of real use in the 
business and industrial life which many 
pupils enter after completing the course 
of the junior high school. 


Algebra an Aid to Arithmetic. 


It is suggested that arithmetic should 
not be completed before the pupil has ac- 
quired the power of using algebra as an 
aid, and that intuitive geometry should 
be introduced before algebra is taken up 
as a general topic, although algebraic 
processes should be introduced as needed 
in the work in mensuration. Numerical 
trigonometry should be based upon alge- 
bra and intuitive geometry, rather than 
upon demonstrative geometry. It is de- 
sirable that upon leaving school each 
pupil should know the meaning of a 
demonstration in geometry, Such demon- 
strative geometry as is offered should 
come late in the course, because of the 
degree of intellectual maturity required. 

The report contains a detailed list of 
the topics to be included in the mathe- 
matics course. No arrangement of topics 
by years can be presented confidently, 
because further experimentation is nec- 
essary, but five plans of arrangement by 
years are suggested by which teachers 
may be guided in choosing a plan of 
study suited to lecal needs. 

The official designation of the report is 
Secondary School Circular, 1920, No. 6. 
It may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents 
per copy, or $1 per hundred copies. 





INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN PITTS- 
BURGH ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Orchestras and classes in instrumental 
music, such as violin classes or classes in 
the study of any instrument of the sym- 
phonic orchestra, may be organized in 
the elementary schools of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and instructors will be provided by the 
board of education, 

A class may consist of players of dif- 
ferent instruments, as in orchestra, or 
of players of one, two, or more instru- 
ments. A class or group must consist of 
12 members, with an average attendance 
of 10 members. 





MAINE’S CAMPAIGN FOR 
BETTER SCHOOLS. 


State-Wide Series of Educational Ral- 
lies—Speakers of National Repu- 
tation Are Engaged. 




































































Educational rallies are now in progress — 
throughout the State of Maine under the 
auspices of the county teachers’ associa- 
tions. The schedule, which has been an- 
nounced by the State department of edu- 
cation, extends from September 27 to No. 
vember 12 and includes 17 associations, 


Teachers and Patrons Will Attend. 


The programs are planned for one day 
in each city with sessions in the morning, A 
afternoon, and evening, with the excep- " 
tion of two cities in which two-day meet 
ings will be held. The morning session 
includes a brief general meeting and ° 
group conference for teachers of schoels 
ef various types, for parents of school 
children and for school officers. At the 
afternoon session topics of interest to the 
teachers are discussed and an address of 
the inspirational type is delivered. The 
evening gession is planned te arouse the Buy 
interest of citizens in the schools. In © | | 
order to secure the attendance of parents 
and committee members speakers of m@-  — ,__ 
tional reputation have been engaged, ~ 


Purpose of Rallies. . 


+ 
- 


Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, State s' - 
intendent of education, states the pur- 
pose of the rallies as follows: : 

“1. To develop an esprit de corps on 
the part of the 6,000 teachers of the State 
and to give each an appreciation of the 
individual responsibility and importance ~ 
in a State system of education, ‘3 

“2. To create a cooperative spirit on 
the part of the citizens and te empha- 
size their responsibility in the impreve- 
ment of the schoois, especially Pu pre- 
viding for the comfort and welfare of tae 
teachers, who are their assistants in the 
bringing up of their children, I wish to | 
erganize eventually committees, in each 











the teachers’ comfort, to allay promiseu- 

ous criticism, to act as a .epresentative 
committee te meet teachers, to see that 
they have a proper place to board, and 
that they become acquainted with their 
patrons, to arrange sn a home-like and — 
comfortable manner the rooms which | 
may be selected for them, and,to be di- — 
rectly charged with their welfare. ae 

“3. To briag the 1,500 school commit. 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS SURVIVING OUT OF EACH 100 BEGINNERS IN 80 CITIES. 


PERSISTENCE OF ATTENDANCE IN CITY 
SCHOOLS. 


Three-Fourths of Beginners Now Reach the Eighth Grade, 
Three-Fifths Enter High School, and One-Fifth 
Reach the Fourth High-School Year. 


By H. R. Bonner. 


Survival of pupils throughout the grades is an excellent 
measure of the efficiency of a school system. Perhaps it is the 
best single measure. If the teaching is attractive the pupils 
will wish to stay, and will stay if they can; if the instruction 
is fruitful and clearly beneficial, their parents will wish them 
to stay; if the compulsory laws are in good working order they 
must stay tor the prescribed period, without regard to the 
wishes of the children or of their parents. 

If, therefore, pupils do not stay in school for the allotted 
time something is wrong, somewhere. Those who are lost to 
the schools are zero marks to be charged against full efficiency, 
and the extent to which the pupils remain in any school system 
is the extent to which that school system is fulfilling the pur- 
pose of its existence. 

All questions of the quality of instruction may be disregarded 
for the present. The child who is out of school gets nothing; 
the child who is in school gets the best that can be given to 
him, and that is enough for this inquiry. 


Investigation Covers 80 Cities. 


An attempt is made in the forthcoming report on city school 
Systems to ascertain the survival percentages for 80 cities, 
These cities were selected because they reported the enrollment 
of pupils by age and grade in 1918 to the Bureau of Education 





and also in 1908 to George PD. Strayer, who used the returns 
in compiling his study on “Age and Grade Census of Schools 
and Colleges,’ which was published as Builetin 1911, No. 5, by 
the Bureau of Education. Of the 80 cities, 42 contained more 
than 25,000 inhabitants each in 1900, and 38 contained fewer 
than 25,000. These 80 cities in 1908 reported a total enroll- 
ment of 1,020,576, and in 1918 an enrollment of 1,348,327. The 
study represents, therefore, the advancement of approximately 
1,000,000 children from grade to grade and should be essen- 
tially correct for all cities in the United States. In this brief 
summary only an interpretation of the survival percentages is 
attempted. The exact method used in arriving at the survival 
percentages presented herewith is given in detail in the forth- 
coming report on city school systems. Suffice it to say that 
the number of beginners has been estimated in accordante with 
the well recognized method of using the average of the largest 
age groups for the two dates_considered (1908 and 1918). 


Certain Factors Are Disregarded. 


In making the calculations the pupils enrolled in private 
schools have been excluded from consideration. Likewise, the 
children who never attend any school have been disregarded, 
for survival is the essential element in the study. The death 
rate and the factor of immigration have also been ignored, for 
they are of minor importance and they tend to counterbalance 
each other. No account has been taken of the influx of the rural 
pupils to city schools, This factor naturally tends to make the 
survival percentages too high rather than too low, inasmuch 
as more children move to the city than from it. This factor con- 
tinually increases the personnel of any given class. 


The Survival Percentages. 


The percentages have been worked out on the basis of 100 
beginning pupils; that is, the enrollment in each grade has been 








1 See Laggards in Our Schools, by Leonard P. Ayres. 
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compared with the number of beginning pupils in a given class 
when it entered, the number in each grade being a certain per- 
entage of 100 beginners. The results are shown graphically in 
2 accompanying diagram, in which the information from the 
- 80 cities is combined. 
" The number of pupils enrolled in each grade up to and includ- 
ing the sixth exceeds the number beginning, as represented in 
© poth parts of the diagram. To those who have not made a 
eareful analysis of conditions affecting survival percentages it 
may seem strange that any grade should have in it more than 
‘the number of beginners. Overage pupils are forced by law to 
remain in school and are usually unable to advance beyond the 
' ower elementary grades. As shown in Education Bulletin, 
© 1920, No. 11, the total number of children in the first grade in 
rural and urban schools combined is more than twice as great as 
Bthe actual numfer of beginners. . It will be noted that overage 
> pupils accumulate, especially in the lower grades, and this accu- 
mulation increases the number enrolled in those grades above 
the number actually beginning. Omitting the black bars, the 
remaining sections in no grade above the first equals the num- 
ber of beginners. It should be clearly understood that the black 
_ bars represent overage pupils and not retarded pupils; that the 
Be eross-line d bars represent underage pupils and not accelerated 
pupils; and that the white bars indicate pupils of normal age 
and not pupils regularly promoted. 
va Two series of survival percentages have been computed, as 
ag shown in the figure. The first part of the figure relates to the 
history of a single class which entered school in 1907 (estimated 
"from the statistics for 1908) and reached the fourth year of 
© high school in 1918. In the first diagram the first bar shows 
for each 100 beginning the number enrolled in the first grade 
a Ja 1907 ; the second, the number enrolled in the second grade in 
e J a 1908 ; the third, the number enrolled in the third grade in 1909; 
| and so on. 

- The second part of the diagram shows how many out of each 
100 beginners reached each grade in 1918. Thus, those in the 
- third grade in 1918 entered schoel in 1916, those in the fourth 
“J Se grade in 1918 entered school in 1915, and so on. This part of 
_ 3 the figure shows the history of 12 different classes reaching the 
respective grade in 1918. 
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i A marked tendency is evident from a comparison of the two 
e:, diagrams. In the first part of the diagram, the excess above 


_ 100 in the lower grades is greater than that in the second part 
* of the diagram. On the other hand, the number surviving in 
"the upper grades shown in the second part of the diagram is 
» greater than the corresponding number surviving from the class 
® of 1907 to the respective grades. The fourth-year high-school 
‘bar is the same in both cases. These facts show that we are 
- reducing the percentage of the repeating pupils in the lower 

_ grades and retaining more pupils in the higher grades. 


Normal Age, Underage, and Overage Pupils. 


Children 6 and 7 years of age enrolled in the first grade are 
considered of normal age. Children 7 and 8 years of age, en- 
rolled in the second grade, are considered of normal age. Simi- 
larly two consecutive age groups have been used for each sue- 
ceeding grade. Children in the first grade who are 8, 9, and 
10 years of age are considered overage, and those under 6 years 
| of age as underage. Similarly, in the second grade, children 
over 8 years of age are considered overage, and those under 7 
" years of age as underage. 

Each bar in the figure is broken up into three parts, showing 
the number of children of normal age, underage, and overage. 









' folled in this grade 100 are beginners and 66 are “ repeaters.” 
One hundred and twenty-nine are of normal age, 5 are under- 








age, and 82 are overage. When this class advances to the second 
grade in 1908, 88 children are of normal age, 4 are underage, and — 


43 are overage. In this and in succeeding years the number of | 2 


repeating children is not definitely known. ‘ 


In the second diagram the black bars are comparatively 
shorter than those in the first diagram, indicating that the pers 
centage of overage children has decreased within recent years, — 


On the other hand, the single-hatched sections of the bars in — 4 


the second part of the diagram are comparatively longer than 
the corresponding sections in the first diagram, indicating that 
children are either entering school earlier or are advancing more 
rapidly through the grades than they did several years ago. 


Repeaters Are in Each Category. 


In construing the diagram it should be borne in mind that 
the white portions of each part do not necessarily represent 
the number of pupils advancing regularly from gradeeto grade, 
In the first grade the white bar extends above the 100 per cent 
line in each part, indicating that there must be repeaters in 
this section of the bar. In 1907 for each 100 beginners there 
were 166 pupils enrolled in the first grade, indicating that 66_ 
of these must be repeating the work of this grade. 

In 1918 for each 100 beginners there were 153 pupils in the 
first grade, 53 of whom were repeaters. It should be remem- 
bered also that the black bar representing overage pupils may 
include those who entered school at an advanced age and who 
have been promoted regularly. In like manner the underage 
pupils may have entered school earlier than usual and have 
advanced at a normal rate of progress, The total length of the 
bar in each case shows the number of pupils in each grade for” 
each 100 that begin. The accelerated pupils will reach their 
grade ahead of time, each class receiving its quota from the 
classes entering in previous years and contributing a quota to 
the classes entering in later years. These two factors are essen- 
tially counterbalancing and do not affect the calculation of sur- 
vival percentages based on the assumed 100 beginning pupils. 

The number of overage pupils can not be ignored, since they, 


too, have a ‘tendency to advance from grade to grade. It =. . 


true that they begin to drop off when the compulsory-attendance_ 
law ceases to operate, as will be witnessed from the decreasing 
length of the black bars beyond the sixth grade. In other words, 
many overage pupils remain in school only because they are 
obliged to do so, 


bar in the first part of the figure. As preceding classes have 
contributed certain overage pupils to any given class, and as ~ 
this class will make essentially equal contributions to the over- 
age group in succeeding classes, these two considerations offset 
each other and do not vitiate the percentages surviving from 
the 100 beginners. 

Considering only the first part of the diagram, a very com- 
mendable condition is disclosed by a comparison of the white 


bars representing grades 5, 6, 7, and 8. While the total length — 


of these bars decreases rapidly with almost mathematical pre- 


The total length of the bar, however, repre- se 
sents the number surviving to each grade for each 100 beginners 
and not the number surviving from the total length of the first— 





cision, the white portions are essentially equal in length. The 


great decreases are due to the withdrawal of overage pupils 
from school when they reach these grades and when attendance 
laws become more lax or eventually inoperative. In other 
words, overage pupils remain in school only under compulsion, 


Pupils of normal age do not withdraw from school in any great M 


number even when school laws cease to compel attendance, 
Children who keep up with their class show no marked tendency — 


to drop-out of school in the upper elementary grades. The £ 


percentage of accelerated pupils actually increases from the. 4 
fourth grade to the ninth, 
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{From letters to R. Cc. 





Moore, 


GUBERNATORIAL CANDIDATES STATE THEIR VIEWS. 


General interest in education in the State of Illinois is clearly indicated by the 
fact that all those who sought the nomination of their several parties as candi- 
dates for governor were willing to express their approval of liberal legislation 
for education and larger appropriations for the su pport of the schools. 


secretary, State Teachers’ Association, 


printed in the 


Illinois Teacher.] 








Will Meet the 
, If the nomination for governor is given 
me, rest gssured the subject you bring to 
my attention will be met promptly.— 
James Hamilton Lewis. 


Subject Promptly. 


No ‘Effort Too Great in Behalf of Schools. 


No effort is too great nor is any sum 
of money to be considered, however large, 
when the purpose is to improve our 
school system and provide adequate com- 
pensation for our teachers, which will at- 
tract into the teaching profession the 
best character and brains the State can 
supply.—Oscar I). Caristrom. 


Justice to Children Demands Increased Salaries. 


When extortionate taxation in our 
great cities and an unsound Federal rev- 
enue system join with currency inflation 
to increase the cost of food, clothing, 
shelter and travel, the State must con- 
tribute a liberal share to the increase in 
salaries of teachers, which justice to 
them and to the children demands. The 
excellent standard of our educational sys- 
tem must be safeguarded and main- 
tained.—John G. Oglesby. 


Stability of Commonwealth Lies With Schools. 


Teachers should be recognized as mem- 
bers of a profession just as fully as 
. doctors, lawyers, and clergymen. Their 
salaries should be commensurate with 
‘tthe time and effort spent by them in their 
work and the training and education 
which has been necessary to fit them as 
teachers. Common schools, normal 
‘gehools, and the State educational insti- 
tutions are the foundations of good gov- 
ernment and of the well-being of our 
State. Their improvement should be 
} constantly sought and their growth 
should be encouraged for with them lies 
the future stability and progress of our 
Commonwealth.—Len Small, 


_ Buildings Should Be Constructed by Bond Issues. 


I would lighten the burden of the dis- 
trict tax payer by lowering the maximum 
tax rate for building purposes. Resort 
to bond issues would then be necessary, 
thus creating an obligation on those who 





follow and who will enjoy the use of per- 
manent structures endowed by us. 
Special efforts should be made to en- 
lighten the untaught immigrants who se- 
lect Illinois for their homes. Lectures 
on the history of our country, its laws, 
purposes, and ideals should afford the im- 
migrant an opportunity to know the real 
objects of this Republic and the obliga- 
tions upon its citizens. There must be no 
illiterate persons within the borders of 
Illinois.—Edward N. Woodruff. 


Opportunity in Country Should Equal that 

in City. 

The public schools are to be ealled upon 
to pay an important part in stemming the 
startling migration from the countryside 
to the city. Most of the agricultural 
counties of Illinois show a marked de- 
crease during the last 10-year period. 
Ills menace our country of which the 
prospect of ultimate starvation through 
underproduction of foodstuffs is but one. 

Clearly this is the first problem of the 
reconstruction days, and in approaching 
it the only organization with which the 
State has to work is our public schools. 
Life and opportunity in the country 
must be made equal to life and oppor- 
tunity in the city. The demand upon the 
loyalty, the industry, and the ingenuity 
of the teachers, especially in the rural 
districts, will be tremendous; and back 
of them must be every encouragement 
and every resource of the State. 

For this service, the teachers must be 
adequately paid and their future ade- 
quately provided for—Barratt O’ Hara. 

State Should Bear Greater Part of Expense. 

All our young people should be given 
at least a good common school education 
and the high-school course of four years 
under good teachers and favorable con- 
ditions. 

Paramount among our pressing needs 
is the need for an increase in teachers’ 
salaries which will attract and hold the 
best talent available. 

The State normals er teachers’ train- 
ing schools should be more liberally sup- 
ported by the State, so. that the best 
talent available for training teachers can 





be obtained and retaineg. Special pro- 
vision should be made for the ambitious 
young man or woman, who has a real 
talent and desires to become a teacher 
but is unable to pay the present cost of 
the training necessary. The schools 
should get the best young men and 
women from all walks of life for teachers 
and if necessary the State itself should 
bear part of the cost. 

In order to distribute more equally the 
opportunity for education and the ex- 
pense of public education, and to improve 
the educational equipment and facilities © 
in industrial communities, where children 
are numerous and assessed valuations 
are low, a much greater part of the ex- 
pense of education should be paid out of 
a State school fund. 

The public school system must be demo- 
eratic in organization, administration, 
spirit, and purposes; and although voca- 
tional education is highly desirable and 
necessary, it should never be allowed to 
degenerate into mere training for trades 
and vocations.—John H. Walker. 





NEW TRADE SCHOOL FOR NEW 
ORLEANS. 


The new Delgado Trade School at New 
Orleans, La., will be open by January 1, 
1921. The building is nearly completed 
now. 

Some years ago Isaac Delgado, a 
wealthy citizen of New Orleans, died, 
leaving in his will the sum of $800,000 
for the establishment of a trade school 
for boys and men. The city of New Or- 
leans put the money at interest and the 
sum has now grown to be a million and 
a quarter dollars. By the terms of the 
will this money must all go into buildings 
and equipment. 

The State of Louisiana is entitled to 
receive a considerable sum for trade 
education from the Federal appropria- 
tions under the vocational education act. 
The State supplements this amount by 
$50,000 a year provided by the State 
legislature for the maintenance of the 
trade school. The school will thus have 
a large annual maintenance fund. 
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SOME OF THE NEW BOOKS. 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT. 











’ Bonser, Frepertck Gorpon. The elemen- 


tary school curriculum, New York. 
The Macmillan company, 1920. xvi, 


466 p. 12°. 

The first part of this book develops, with 
regard to the material of the curriculum, 
fihidamental principles of selection, related 





vitally on the one hand to the aims and ac- 
tivities of life, and on the other to the 
nature and needs of the children. The 
a second part applies these principles in 
Ba offering a suggestive curriculum which may 
ee! be adapted to the needs of elementary 
= schools anywhere. Finally directions are 
given for the use of the book in improving 
curricula, 
Burcess, W. RannotpnH. Trends of school 
Ei costs. New York city, Department of 
“a s - . 
4 educatiton, Russell Sage foundation 
oa [1920] 142 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. 
ag (Russell Sage foundation. Education 
j : monographs. ) 
- Ps 
eee The writer finds that school costs in the 
PY eA United States are advancing year by year 
" ¥ at a constantly accelerating rate. A dis- 
” cussion of trends of school costs must be 
SS largely. devoted to teachers’ salaries and the 
a cost of buildings, since these two items 
gs absorb four-fifths of all school expenditures. 
Bt The fluctuations of teachers’ salaries and 
r other school costs are studied by means 


of index numbers. 


= .Dunn, Arruur W. Community civics 


_ and rural life. Boston, New York, 
2s D. C. Heath & co. [1920] xii, 507 p. 
a illus. 12°. (Rural education series, 
ag ed. by H. W. Foght.) 


Rural schools have lacked a suitable text- 

a book for training in citizenship, and this 

a new book on community civics is designed 

a to meet the deficiency. It emphasizes the 

Boas interdependence of rural and urban com- 

munities in a single national enterprise. 

Another purpose of the book is to bring 

out the elements which, in the author's 

judgment, characterize community civics 

SP and give it vitality. He finds the real 

s . Significance of the term “community civics” 

* in relating it te the community chPracter 

- Bs of national and international life equally 
with that of town or neighborhood, 


3 Hanus, Paut H. School administration 
eS and school reports. Boston, New York, 


am Houghton Mifflin company [1920] 
200 p. 12°. 

Prof. Hanus has collected in this volume 
a number of his essays written at various 
“ times, which are intended to assist school 
superintendents and principals in formulat- 
ing and justifying their professional opin- 
ions and procedure. The purpose of the 
entire book is embodied in three essays 
dealing with the Meaning of education, 
Some principles of school administration, 
and Town and-city school reports. Another 
essay shows how the efficiency of the public 
schools may be tested. WBducation and 
educational administration in Germany are 
presented in three papers, which demon- 
Strate the unfitness of the German corcep- 


xii, 


, 


Kramer, FRANK Penny. 


LaspatT Rat. 





tion of education for a democratic society. 
The final essay describes the new gradu- 
ate school of education of Harvard uni- 
versity. 


Hupson, Jay Wititam. The college and 


new America. Foreword by Henry 
Suzzallo. _New York, London.  D. 
Appleton and company, 1920. xi, 202 


Sr 


This book presents the opportunity and 
the duty of the colleges in the social recon- 
struction of America following the world 
war. The academic mind is inclined to 
value abstractions for their own sake, and 
net to relate themeto actual life. The 
author says the result of the type of instruc- 
tion now prevailing in American colleges is 
that “the ‘college graduate attains not only 
one, but two great modern abstractions ; not 
only the abstraction of subjects from one 
another, but the abstraction of all of them 
from life.” Dr, Hudson's conception of the 
aim of American education is the production 
of a definite American social order, in rela- 
tion to a definite world order, He would 
reform present methods of college education 
by giving thorough and comprehensive cor- 
relation courses through the cooperation of 
several departments, and by ultimately re- 
writing from the new point of view the 
textbooks in use. 


ixperimental 
research as a factor in commercial edu- 
cation. Somerville, N. J., The Somer- 
ville pub. co., 1920. 187 p. 8°. 

A thesis for the degree of Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The study undertakes 
to give what has been done in commercial 
education in the way of experimental re- 
search, and what is now under way or con- 
templated; also some typical problems that 
remain unsolved in some of the more strictly 
commercial subjects, and a suggested method 
of procedure for experimentation along these 
lines. 


The problem of. national 
India. Landon, George 
Itd. ~{1920]. 256 p. 


education in 
Allen & Unwin, 
12°. 

The author considers the broad aims and 
ideals of a future national educational policy 
for India, and then outlines a plan for an 
all-India system of education and an all- 
Indian language. He quotes extensively to 
enforce some of his points from John 
Dewey’s Democracy and education, and 
from Bulletin, 1917, no. 22, of the Bureau 


ot education, on the Money value of edu- 


cation. 


Sniper, Denton J. The St. Louis move- 


ment in philosophy, literature, educa- 
tion, psychology, with chapters of auto- 
biography. St. Louis, Mo., Sigma pub- 
lishing co., 1920. GOS p. 8°. 

The St. Louis movement began in 1866 
with the formation of the St. Louis Philo- 
sophical society, of which Hency C. Brock- 
meyer and William T. Harris were the 
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leading spirits. The author of this book — 
is the only survivor of the group of men 
who were associated in the movement. The 
volume contains an account of his educa-— 
tional, literary, and philosophical activities — 
in St. Louis, Concord, Mass., Chicaco, and 
¢lsew here, ‘ee 
cences of Dr. Harris, Mr. Brockmeyer, Miss 

Susan Blow, Thomas Davidson, and other tF 
notable characters, 


Srockton, James Leroy, Project work 
in education. Boston, New York, 
Houghton Miflin company [1920] xiv, - 
167 p. 12°. (Riverside educational 
monographs, ed. by H. Suzzallo), 


In its relation to the problem of educa- 
tion as a whole, project work is bot a 
method and a separate subject. Dr. Stock- 
ton’s beok concisely presents the histerie 
backgrounds of the advent of project work 
into school theory, also its paycholegical — 
implications, its particular opportunities, — 
and its concrete procedures. 





TEACHERS NOT YET SUFFI- 
CIENT IN NUMBER. ot 


—_— —- rs 


Shortage Greatest in Country Districts— 4 = 
Thousands of Schools in Charge a. 
of Incempetent Teachers. 





Teacher shortage remains a menace 
to the public schools accerding te pre- 
liminary reports recently made public 
by the National Education Association, 
Replies to questionnaires sent out by the 
association have come from all sections 
of the United States. These réports” 
show that in places where teachers’ 
salaries have been iricreased 100 per cent — 
or more the Situation is nearly always 
satisfactory. But such places are com- 
paratively few, and in localities where 
salaries have been increased 50 per cent — 
or less the teacher shortage is commonly — 
greater than a year ago. Rural com- 
munities are hardest hit. Sigved reports _ 
from superintendents of many counties — 
indicate that a third of their rural 
schools can not open for want of teachers, — 
Tens of thousands of schools will be in 
charge of teachers who have had no pre-— 
fessional préparation and whose a¢a- 
demic training barely exceeds that of the p 
children they teach. 


Congress Asked for Rclief. 


Relief from this serious 
which imperils the stability of American a ; 
rural life, will be sought from the next 
session of Congress. Renewed efforts wa 2 
be made to obtain the passage “_ 
Smith-Towner bill, which creates a de 
















































in the President's cabinet and 
Federal aid of $100,000,000 for 
tion, 
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PLAY CONTRIBUTES TO 
PHYSICAL FITNESS. 





New Athletic Standard for School Chil- 
dren—Based on Age, Mentality, 
Height, and Weight. 


24 Joy and Health Through Play,” is the 
title of a monograph by Mr. George E. 
Schiafer, instructor in extension courses 
in play and recreation, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind., which has been 
issued recently by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. A new athletic stand- 
ard for, school children is introduced, de- 
termined by height, and 
weight. 

The monograph contains a brief pre- 
sentation of the value of play in physical 
and mental development. Educators are 
warned against formulating rules and es- 
tablishing courses of study which inter- 
fere with nature’s demand for physical 
activity. They are advised to work 
with rather than against the play in- 
stinct which is in the children of all 
races and can not be destroyed. That 
play contributes physical fitness is 
supported by the statement of Dr. Gu- 
lick that no possible scheme of physical 
training can do so much for the child as 
his natural play, because it is the result 
of selection through unknown ages of evo- 
lution. It is shown that play makes for 
mental alertness, because the develop- 
ment of the nerve centers is dependent 

“upon physical and muscular activity. The 
incentive to study afforded by the scho- 
lastic requirements for membership in 
athletic teams is not overlooked. 


grade, 


age, 


to 


Records to Be Collected. 


new athletic standard is ex- 
plained. Athletic records are usually 
based on age weight, and neither 
classification is satisfactory. In order to 
procure a just classification of all pupils 
it is proposed that athletic records 
should be based on age, grade or men- 
tality, height, and weight. There are no 
records which cover a large range of ac- 
tivities and are based on these factors. 
Tt is the purpose of the bulletin to en- 
courage the preparation of records based 
on this standard. Such records will give 
a new impetus to athletic activities be- 
cause of their fairness to all pupils. 

_ $elols are urged to cooperate in se- 
curing the data. Correspondence should 
be addressed to Mr. Schlafer, to whom 
has been intrusted the task of compiling 
the records. The Bureau of Education 
hopes to secure thousands of records, not 
only of pupils who excel in athletics but 
of pupils who are less able, in order that 
standards fair to all may be determined. 


The 





List and Description of Athletic Events. 


The bulletin contains two graded lists, 
one for boys and one for girls, of athletic 
events arranged according to the weeks 
of the school year. The lists begin with 
the fourth grade and continue through 
the high school. A clear description of 
the athletic events is added, in order to 
insure uniformity. 





EDUCATION JUDGED BY ABILITY 
GAINED. | 


ORRIN C. Lester, Associate Director, Sav- 
ings Division, Treasury Department. 


By 


Instead of cramming children with in- 
formation about things, the modern school 
giving them experience in doing 
things. We formerly moralized with 
children about how to care for their 
teeth; to-day the dentist goes into the 
school to do their dental work. Instead of 
explaining to children the value of exer- 
cise, we take them into the gymnasium 
and put them through a course of physical 
training. Instead of talking with-a girl 
about efficient home making we take her 
to the department of domestic science 
and make her an experienced house- 
keeper. The boy goes into the manual 
training department and builds a table 
and thus demonstrates the measure of 
his practical education. 

Instead of teaching the abstract prin- 
ciples of economics to a few college and 
university students, the habit of saving 
which is the very essence of 
economics, to-day practiced by all 
children in the school. The Government 
thrift stamp is used as an incentive for 
saving, and the stamps are actually sold 
to the children as a means of conveying 
a practical lesson. 

The idea of popular economic educa- 
tion has grown (1) out of the decision 
of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment to continue as a permanent acfivity 
of the Treasury the war-savings move- 
ment which had gone so far toward de- 
veloping universal habits of saving dur- 
ing the war,and (2) out of'the decision 
of the American schools to convert this 
war-time emotion into a permanent edu- 
cational fact, making the saving of 
money, materials, and time a compulsory 
part of the school program. 

The measure of a young person’s educa- 
tion is no longer the number of subjects 
he has studied in the school or how much 
technical knowledge he has of those sub- 
jects, but how much ability and experi- 
ence he has gained out of his school 
study for the doing of useful things. 
Hence we have the modern definition of 
the object of education expressed in five 
simple words, “Ability to do useful 
things.” 


is 


money, 
is 





NOTES FROM THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGES. 


New Course in Dairy Manufactures. 


The agricultural of the Unk 
versity of Kentucky has added a new 
course in dairy manufacturers and three 
new courses in agricultural engineering, 


college 


Languages Entirely Elective. 


At the Virginia Polytechnic Institute gq 
larger proportion of technical instruction 
is required during the first two year and 
foreign made en- 
tirely elective. 


languages have been 


Practical Farmers as Instructors. 


The college of agriculture of the Unk 
versity of Arkansas has been testing the 
plan of emloying practical farmers for 
short periods to give special instruction 
to the various branches of 
agriculture. 


students in 


To Prepare Teachers. 


of 
first time a 
new course vegetable 
growing. Provision has also been made 
for students in specializing in any of the 
chief branches to carry 
enough work in agricultural education te 
prepare them for teaching. 


of Maine college 
for the 


commercial 


The 
agriculture 


University 
offers 
in 


of agriculture 


Fer Closer Relations With High Schools. 


Three new courses—one each in agrone 
omy, animal husbandry, hortieul- 
ture—are offered by the college of agri- 
culture of the University of California for 
the purpose of estzblishing closer articu- 
lation with the secondary schools of agri- 
culture, 
agriculture secondary 
school are not required to take these gen- 


and 


in an accredited 


eral courses at the university. 
For Breadth of View. 


Three new courses are included among 
those required for graduation in agricul 
ture at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. The first of these, entitled 
“agricultural lectures,” is designed to 
specialization and to emphasize the im- 
portance of all the work required for 
graduation. The second, a course in agri- 
cultural English, is required for all sen=" 
iors and is intended to improve the Eng- 
lish, both writing and speaking, of agri-7 
cultural graduates. The third course, en- ; 
titled “ agricultural_relationships,” is re- 
quired for all seniors and is intended to 


give the students a broad view of the @e 


whole field of agriculture. The college 
also offers a new elective course entitled 
“agricultural industries,” and three new 
courses in plant genetics. 


Students who have completed ~ 
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_ the war area, and in Belgium. 
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AMERICAN PUPILS CORRESPOND WITH FRENCH 
CHILDREN. 


Systematic Arrangements on a Large Scale for Exchange of Letters Between 
Schools of Two Countries. 








Exchange of letters between pupils of 
“the United States who have progressed 
beyond the sixth grade and pupils of 
the same age and sex in schools in for- 
eign countries is the purpose of the Pea- 
body Foundation for International Edu- 
cational Correspondence, of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Has Official Sanction. 


The foundation was organized a year 
ago and established as its first branch, 
with the approval of the Department of 
State and the cooperation of the Bureau 
of Education, the Bureau of French- 
American Educational Correspondence. 

The object of the bureau is to promote 
the friendly exchange of educational let- 
ters between the 700,000 American pupils 


who annually study French and a like 


French-speaking pupils in 
France and Belgium who annually study 
English. The full cooperation of the 
French minister of education was easily 
‘secured. Enrollment blanks were sent 
Officially to the teachers of English 
throughout France, who were requested 
to enroll classes sufficiently advanced for 
educational correspondence. 


Letters Shared With Class. 


About 40,000 enrollments have been re- 


ceived from France by the Peabody bu- 


reau. The enrollments contain informa- 
tion as to the age, sex, and chief inter- 
ests of each French pupil. The teachers 


‘of French in the United States have sent 


to the bureau similar enrollments of 
their classes. The bureau then performs 
the arduous task of assigning the corre- 
Spondents, so that each American or 
French pupil will have a-correspondent 
of similar sex, and interests. A 


age, 


“system of geographic distribution is fol- 


lewed by which each American class has 
French correspondents located in various 
parts of the French-speaking world, for 
instance, in Paris, in South France, in 
Each 
class in France has American correspond- 
ents from representative sections of the 
Since the letters received 
by the various members of a class are 
Shared with the entire class, this geo- 
graphic distribution gives to each pupil 
@ gliimpse of different parts of the for- 
@ign country the language of which he is 
Studying. 





Each Uses His Own Language. 


By the close of the school year 18,000 
American pupils were corresponding with 
their assigned French pupils. Thousands 
of letters have been exchanged. At first 
the American writes English and the 
French correspondent writes French. As 
each progresses in the study of the native 
language of the other, the American 
writes a portion of his letter in French 
and the French pupil writes a few para- 
graphs in English. In‘the most advanced 
stage each correspondent may write en- 
tirely in the native language of his for- 
eign friend. Naturally each pupil helps 
his correspondent to eliminate errors of 
speech. 

By this correspondence the study of 
the foreign language is vitalized and 
English composition is benefited greatly, 
since the American writes the best Eng- 
lish letter he can produce, The Ameri- 
can pupil becomes a real student of his 
own community and country, because he 
is interested in informing his correspond- 
ent. 


International Friendships Developed. 


informational inclosures 
are and real international 
friendship is developed. Some difficul- 
ties have been encountered, especially in 
the insufficient enrollment of French 
girls, which has forced thousands of 
American girls to wait until this autumn 
for their French girl correspondents. 
Two representatives of the bureau have 
made a complete tour of France for the 
purpose of securing 100,000 enrollments 
of French girls. By the end of October 
it is hoped that there will be a fair 
balance in supply and demand. 

The Peabody Foundation has already 
added a Spanish-American bureau, which 
will perform a similar service for classes 
in Spanish in the United States and 
Spanish-speaking pupils in Spain and 
Central South America. Authorization 
has also been granted for an Italian- 
American bureau, which will serve a con- 
siderable number of students of Italian 
.in American colleges, 


Pictures and 
exchanged 


Exchange of Information is. Valuable. 


The branches already established or 
authorized serve directly only the for- 
eign-language students of the United 
States. It has become evident, however, 
that the exchange of information con- 





cerning geography, history, commerce, 
art, and the details of home-life ts fully 
as valuable as the aid in language study, 


It has been realized, therefore, that an ‘a 


exchange of letters between American 
classes and classes in schools of the 
British Empire would be of value. The 
approval of the Department of State has 
already been secured for an Anglo-Ameri- 
can bureau. 

In response to requests from the coun- 
tries concerned, a Japanese-American and 
a Chinese-American bureau have also 
been approved. These will be limited to 
correspondence between American pupils 
and oriental students who can read and 
write English. 

The expenses of the Peabody bureau 
are met in part by a permanent endow- 
ment fund. As soon as the endowment 
is sufficient, the services of the bureau 
will be free to all. 
10 cents is requested from each American 
pupil enrolled. Any surplus from en- 
rollment fees is added to the endowment 
fund. * 


AN EFFECTIVE CAMPAIGN FOR 
EDUCATION. 


(Continued from page 1.) 





The largest department store in the 
city equipped one of its windows as 4 
kitchen, and this was occupied from 10 
until 5 with four shifts of girls making, 
biscuits, rolls, pies, doughnuts, or pre- 
paring simple meals. This window was 
the center of a crowd which reached far 
out into the street. 
dred girls were used in this one window” 
during the three days. 

An electric supply house furnished tts 
window with an electric range and 
laundry equipment, and here the passer- 
by was taught to do fine baking or to test 
fabrics and remove stains. 

A furniture store having a quarter- 
block display window set up a dining 
room and kitchen, and girls from the 
high-school classes prepared and served 
themselves with two meals each day as a 
demonstration. The girls were enthu- 
siastic over this new venture, and were 
quite oblivious to the crowd on the out- 
side. 


knowledge. ' 
The windows occupied by the students 

from other departments were equally in- 

teresting. This method of bringing the 


work of the schools to the attention of © 


the community at large proved so stue- 
cessful that the school officials hope to 
make this display an annual event, and. 


the council of teachers is confident that _ 
it paid to advertise the work of the Port- _ 


land schools, 


At present a fee of, 


More than a hun-' — 


They had the spirit of salesman- 
ship and were anxious to display their — 
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ADVENTUROUS LIVES OF 
ALASKAN TEACHERS. 
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Heroic Men and Women Suffer Priva- 
tion and Isolation to Carry Civili- 
zation to Natives. 


Drift ice in Bering Sea endangered the 
lives of two who 
were forced to spend two days and two 
Nights in a 16-foot launch. The experi- 
ence indicates the hardships and difficul- 
ties met by many of the teachers who are 
bringing American influences to the 
widely scattered Alaskan villages. 
St. Lawrence Island lies at the south- 
erly entrance to Bering Strait abouf 40 
miles from the coast of Siberia. For 
eight months of the year it is icebound 
* and inaccessible. After teaching for nine 

months, during which time they were the 
x only white persons on the island, Mrs. 
Jessie Tashner, of Clinton, Ohio, a teacher 
and nurse, and Mr. R. Dooley, of Peta- 
luma, Calif., a teacher, left Gambell, a 
native village on the east side of the 
island, in a 16-foot launch with four 
Natives, intending to make the voyage 
to Nome, a distance of almost 200 miles 
across Berins Strait. 


Government teachers 


Rescue by the Cutter Bear. 


When they had gone but a short dis- 
tance engine trouble developed, and the 
boat was later caught in drift ice. After 
two days and nights they had covered 
about 115 miles, and the cutter Bear 
Was observed in the distance. The small 
American flag on the masthead of the 
launch was immediately moved up and 
down as a signal. The Bear dipped her 
flag in response but continued on her 
course, since she did not realize there 
i was need for assistance. The party had 
no maritime experience and did not know 
ae what signal to use. Finally a snow- 
_ ghirt of one of the natives was waved 
with the flag. At this signal the cutter 
Bear hurried to the assistance of the 
+ launch and towed it to Nome. 


Hardships in Line of Duty. 


In the autumn of 1919 Mr. Dooley and 
Mrs. Tashner took passage on the cutter 
> Bear for the village of Gambell. Storms 
prevented the Bear from landing at Gam- 
bell, and the teachers, with 35 tons of 
Soa, school supplies, and native store 
Supplies valued at $7,500 were landed at 
Southwest Cape, a village of 22 inhabi- 
‘tants on the western side of the island. 
a ek precipitous mountain separates 
- Southwest Cape from Gambell, and 

_ though Mr. Dooley succeeded in making 
Ree the trip across the island, he was unable 
- to take Mrs. Tashner or the supplies. 











He traveled 60 miles over the mountain, 
where he spent the winter in Gambell 
with 115 natives, teaching school and 
caring for the sick. Only coarse grass, 
moss and a few dwarf willows grow on 
the island. No timber is found except 
driftwood. Mr. Dooley suffered greatly 
from cold, therefore, although an ample 
supply of coal was on the other side of 
the mountain. 

Mrs. Tashner spent nine months at 
Southwest Cape until the launch picked 
her up for the voyage-to Nome. During 
her stay in the village, situated on storm- 
swept rocks, Mrs. Tashner gathered a 
class of seven native children and held‘a 
night school for adults. 


News is Hard to Get at Indian Point. 


While Mr. Dooley was in Gambell, a 
Russian trader, who had been for three 
years at Indian Point on the Siberian 
coast opposite St. Lawrence Island, 
crossed to the island in a whaling boat in 
order to ask Mr. Dooley whether or not 
the Bolshevik armies were fighting in 
Siberia. After getting the information 
the trader returned to his camp in Si- 
beria. 





FULL COLLEGE CREDIT FOR 
SUMMER WORK. 


University of Virginia Takes Advanced 
Action to E‘iminate Wastefulness 
of Nine Months’ Session. 


Recognition of a summer quarter as an 
integral part of the university year has 
been given by the University of Virginia, 
the first university of the South to take 
such a step. The work of the summer 
quarter of 1920 was placed on the same 
basis and allowed the same credit as that 
of any other term. In addition to this 
action the board for the first time al- 
lowed women to receive college credit for 
work done in the summer quarter and 
agreed to confer degrees upon women 
for summer work. 

Entrance requirements for the sum- 
mer quarter were the same as for the 
regular session of the university, but the 
enrollment was the largest in the history 
of the summer school. Enrollment for 
the first term was 1,882 and for the sec- 
ond term was 484, making a total of 
1,816. Of this number, 451 were men 
and 1,365 were women. The enrollment 
represented students from 30 States and 
countries. 

The faculty in the summer quarter 
was larger than during the regular ses- 
sion of the university and consisted of 
92 members, most of whom are of full 
professional rank, 





INSTRUCTION ON CURRENT 
POLITICAL ISSUES. 


New York City Superintendent Insistg 
Important Political Developments 
Shall Be Discussed. 


- — -— 


Geography and civics teaching in New 
York City must include discussion of im- 
portant political developments. A gen 
eral circular just Supt. Wil- 
liam L. Ettinger and addressed to dis- 
trict superintendents and principals in- 
cludes the following: 

“In order that our pupils may main- 
tain a keen interest in current political 
issues and happenings, please insist that 
a reasonable percentage of the total time 
devoted to history and civics be spent in 
the discussion of important political de- 
velopments, both in this country and in 
Europe, and particularly the issues con- 
tained in the platform of our leading 
political parties and the campaign based 
thereon. 

“As the mechanism by means of which 
the voters of this Nation register their 
choice is an may he 
helpful to our pupils and also to their 
parents, to whom the pupils are inspiring 
sources of information, to organize the 
upper grades of each school so that vari- 
ous stages of the entire process, including 
the convention, the platiorm, the cam- 
paign, the balloting, and the proceedings 
of the Electoral College may be clearly 
understood because of the pupils’ per- 
sonal participation in the activities thus 
organized.” 


issued by 


involved -one, it 





EVANSTON (ILL. TEACHERS 
HOUSED ON SCHOOL SITES. 


In buying some additions to our school 
sites we have come into possession of 
three very good houses. We are fitting 
up school rooms in these houses since 
we ean not afford to build additions to 
our school buildings in these times, Each 
house has a kitchen and several extra 
rooms which we are renting to our teach- 
ers at a fair rental. This helps only*a 
few of our teachers, but I do not know 
that we shall be able to extend the plan 
very much—F. W. Nichols, superin- 
tendent. 





SURVEY OF BALTIMORE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 


A therough-going survey will be made 
of the school system of Baltimore, Md, 
and $25,000 is available for the purpose. 
The survey will be under the direction — 
of Dr. George D. Strayer of Teachers ~ 
College, Columbia University. “3 
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